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THE  LOCARNO  SECURITY  CONTERENCE 


This  report  covers  the  essential  fact  back¬ 
ground  of  the  security  negotiations  which  com¬ 
mence  at  Locarno  October  5,  defining  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  pact,  and  outlining  previous 
efforts  to  achieve  security  since  1918.  It 
deals  with  the  followi}Tg  points  which  have  dir 
ect  bearing  on  the  present  negotiations; 

The  Security  Problem  at  the  Peace  Conference 

Security  Through  Military  Alliances,  1920-24 

Anglo-French  Negot iations ,  1922 

Efforts  Through  the  League  of  Rations,  1922-24 

German  Security  Proposals,  1922-25 

Megotiations  Leading  to  Locarno  Conference. 


THE  SECURITY  PROBLEM  AT  THE  PEACE  COjnFERSNCE,  1918-19 
( 1 )  French  Proposal s  at  the  Conference 

(a )  The  Rhine  Frontier 

As  a  measure  of  security  against  another  invasion  of  their 
frontiers,  the  French  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  demanded 
the  fixing  of  Germany's  western  frontier  at  the  Rhine,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Rhine  frontier  by  an  inter-Allied  force  under 
.the  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  creation  of  one 
or  more  independent  states  out  of  the  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  except  Alsace-Lorraine.  These  proposals 
did  not  find  favor  with  the  Allies  as  a  whole, 

(b )  The  League  of  Nations  as  Defensive  Alliance 


France  also  endeavored  to  obtain  security  through  the  pro¬ 
posed  League  of  Nations.  The  French  members  of  the  Commission 
which  was  drafting  the  League  Covenant  tried  to  make  the  League 
into  a  stro?Tg  defensive  alliance  with  an  internationa-i  army 
under  an  international  general  staff.  This  attempt  failed,  due 
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mainly  to  the  determined  oppose American  and  British 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Since  the  Versailles  'treaty  did  not  meet  the  French  demands 
for  the  Rhine  frontier  and  international  army  under  the 
League,  it  was  regarded  by  the  French  as  wholly  inadequate  to 
guarantee  their  security. 

( c )  The  Tripartite  Pact  "  1919 

As  an  alternative  to  the  French  demand  for  a  strategic 
frontier  on  the  Rhine,  Lloyd  Ceorge  suid  VTilson  had  offered  to 
France  parallel  treaties  of  gaarantee,  generally  spoken  of  to¬ 
gether  €is  the  Tripartite  Pact.  These  treaties  provided  that  in 
case  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
militarization  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  "may  not  at  first 
provide  adequate  security  and  protection  to  Prance",  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  would  "come  immediately  to  her 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression 
against  her  being  made  by  GermEttiy". 

Since  eadi  of  these  treaties  wp.s  to  come  into  force  only 
when  the  other  had  been  ratified,  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Franc o-Americpji  treaty  rendered  the  Pranco- 
British  treaty  inoperative, 

(2)  Guarantees  of  Security  Provided  by  the  peace  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  finally  signed  gave  only  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  to  French  demands.  It  contained  a  number 
of  provisions  intended  to  guarantee  the  security  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  Prance  and  Belgium  in  particular. 

(a)  Articles  42  to  44  provided  for  the  permanent  demili^ari zatio-' 
of  the  loft  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  a  zone  on  the  right  beuak. 

fb)  Articles  169-213  provided  for  drastic  reduction  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  Germany* s  armaments,  under  the  superxlsion  of  inter- 
Allied  commissions  of  control.  The  purpose  of  these  clauses,  as 
stated  in  a  preamble,  was  "to  render  possible  the  initiation  of 
a  general  limitation  of  armaments  of  all  nations".  In  other 
words,  it  was  not  intended  to  establish  a  permanent  situation  so 
overwhelmingly  in  Germany* s  disfavor. 

The  treaties  of  Saint  Germain,  Trianon  and  Nouilly  con¬ 
tained  similar  provisions  for  the  disarmament  of  Austria, 

Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 

(c)  Articles  428  to  432  provided  far  Allied  occupation  of  the 
Rhine  bridgeheads  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  with 
evacuation  of  a  part  of  the  area  after  five  years,  of  a  further 


area  after  ten  years,  and  complete  evacuation  after  fifteen  years. 
Evacuation  was  made  contingent  on  Germany's  fulfilling  her 
obligations  under  the  peace  treaty. 

Seeing  in  the  disarmament  of  Germany  at  least  a  partial 
guarantee  of  her  own  security,  f’rance  took  an  anxious  interest 
in  the  execution  of  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Besides  watching  the  progress  of  German 
disarmament  through  the  inter-Allied  commissions  of  control,  she 
repeatedly  urged  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  make 
preparations  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  German  armaments 
after  these  commissions  had  finished  their  work.  When  the  Inter- 
Allied  Military  Commission  reported  that  Germany  had  failed  to 
execute  all  the  disarmament  provisions,  Cologne  was  not  evacuated 
by  the  British  on  January  10,  1925,  as  provided  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

SECURITY  THROUGH  MILITARY  ALLIANCES 

Their  previous  attempts  at  security  having  failed,  various 
European  states  under  the  diplomatic  leadership  of  France  sought 
to  obtain  security  by  a  system  of  military  alliances. 

( 1 )  Franco-Belgian  Military  Convention,  September  1920 

The  text  of  this  convention  has  not  been  made  public,  but 
was  officially  announced  as  a  military  undcrstaiiding  between  the 
French  a.>d  the  Belgian  chiefs  of  staff,  the  object  of  which  was 
"to  reinforce  the  guarantees  of  peace  and  security  resultir-g  from 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations".  Under  the  Covenant, 
however,  France  and  Belgium  are  bound  to  register  every  treaty 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  for  publication;  in  fact,  no 
treaty  entered  into  by  members  of  the  League  is  binding  "until 
so  registered" . 

(2)  Franco-Polish  Treaty  of  Alliance,  February  19,  1921 

Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Poland  and  France  mutually 
promise  to  "concert  with  each  other  about  all  questions  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  interest  the  two  states",  to  undertake  "joint 
action  and  mutual  support"  in  the  economic  field,  and  to  "con¬ 
cert  with  each  other  with  a  view  to  the  defense  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  legitimate  interests",  in  case 
either  becomes  a  victim  of  unprovoked  aggression.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  this  general  promise  of  military  aid  has  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  secret  military  convention.  If  such  a  secret 
convention  exists,  it  too  contravenes  the  Covenant. 

(3)  French-Czechoslovak  Treaty  of  Alliance,  January  25,  1924 

The  porties  to  this  treaty  agree  to  take  concerted  action 
not  only  in  case  their  security  is  threatened,  but  in  all 
matters  which,  "may  tend  to  subvert  the  situation  created  by 
the  Treaties  cf  Peace  of  which  both  parties  are  signatories". 

More  particularly,  they  agree  to  uphold  the  present  status  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  to  take  joint  action  in  case  of  an 
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attefiipt  to  restore  th^  Fohonzallorn  dynasty  in  Germany.  Furthoiv 
more,  they  agree  tvO  consult  each  “^thor  about  any  further  agree¬ 
ments  affecting  their  policy  in  Central  Europe,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  each  other  all  such  agreements  already  entered  into 

( 4 )  The  Littloi  Entente 

Some  of  the  countries  vhich  emerged  from  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  as  ner  states,  or  74  th  their  frjntiers  greatly  expanded, 
have  sought  to  guarantee  their  present  status  by  moans  of  al¬ 
liances  among  themselves.  The  most  important  of  these  alliances 
is  the  Little  Entente,  established  by  treaties  betTrecri  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Roumania  and  Jugoslavia.  The  various  members  of  the 
Little  Entente  also  htive  treaties  with  other  states. 

ANGLO-FRERCH  NEGOTIATIONS  -  1922 

By  this  series  of  elliBnoos  Prance  hsis  trie-d  to  make  up  for 
the  failure  to  obtain  eilhcr  the  Rhine  frontier  or  the  alliance 
with  Greet  Britain  and  the  UrJ.ted  States.  Mean^ile,  the  idea 
of  an  Anglo-French  alliance  had  ne?ver  been  totally  abandoned. 

The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which 
preceded  the  Cannes  Conferonoo  in  jinuafy,  19£E. 

(1)  The  Cannes  Draft  -  Jamuary.  19E2 

At  the  Cannes  Conference  on  January  11,  1922,  Mr,  Lloyd 
George  handed  to  M.  Briard  a  draft  treaty  very  similar  to  the 
defunct  treaty  of  guarantee  of  1919.  Like  that  treaty,  the 
Cannes  draft  was  a  one-si d.ed  guarantee  in  favor  of  France 
directed  against  Germany,  Greet  Britain  promised  to  "place  her¬ 
self  at  the  side  of  Prance  with  her  nm^al,  military  and  air 
forces"  in  case  of  "direct  and  unprovoked  aggression  against  the 
soil  of  Prance  by  Germany". 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  draft,  from  the  French  point 
of  view,  was  that  it  provided  no  guarantee  for  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Germany,  Because  he  erpr eased  himself  favorably  tomrd 
the  draft,  M,  Briand  was  accuse'"’  of  having  yielded  toe  much,  and 
consequently  had  to  resign. 

(2)  The  Poincard  Draft 


His  successor,  M.  Poincare,  attempted  to  continue  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  submitting  a  draft  dated  January  23,  1922.  This  draft, 
vAiich  was  rejected  by  Lord  Curzon,  contained  a  provision  for  con¬ 
certed  action  on  all  questions  which  might  endanger  the  peace  or 
disturb  the  gencaral  situation  established  by  the  peace  treaties. 
The  Britl  sh’ pos  1  ti  on  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  today:  Great 
Britain  was  willing,  as  in  1919,  to  guarantee  the  Rhine  frontier, 
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but  would  not  undertake  obligations  wMcb  might  Inrolve  her  in  a 
war  to  maintain  the  frontiers  in  Eastern  Europe,  With  rejection 
of  the  Poincare  draft,  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-French  pact  receded 
into  the  background, 

WORK  OF  TFE  LEAGUE  OF  FATIOFS  POP  SECTTBIT/ .AND  DISAFJi!AVfE!TT .  1922-24 

Parai lei  with  French  efforts  to  obtain  security  was  the 
activity  of  the  League  of  Nations  looking  toward  disarmament  and 
security.  Under  Article  6  of  the  Covenant,  ihe  Council  was  bound 
to  formulate  plans  for  "the  reduction  of  rational  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  th  national  safety  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  by  common  action  of  International  obligations”.  After 
intensive  study  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  many  governments 
could  not  reduce  armaments  without  some  guarantee  of  security, 
and  that  such  assurance  could  be  given  by  a  general  treaty  of 
mutual  defensive  guarar.toe;  The  19 2£  Assembly  explicit!^ 
endorsee*  this  conclusion,  dius  definitely  linking  security  and 
disarmament, 

(1)  The  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 

The  next  step  was  the  preparation  of  a  Draft  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistcunce,  ^ich  was  referred  by  the  1923  Assembly  to 
the  various  governments  for  thoir  consideration.  It  provided 
for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  aggression,  on  condition  that 
certain  specified  provisions  for  reduction  of  «rmcments  had  been 
complied  with.  Combined  with  this  general  ti^  '.ty,  there  were  to 
be  special  defensive  alliances  between  two  or  more  states, 

(2)  The  Geneva  Protocol 


Opposition  to  the  Draft  Treaty  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  before  the  1924  Assembly  mot,  it  hod  become  apparent  that 
it  would  fail  of  acceptance.  As  an  alternative,  the  1924 
Assembly  worked  out  the  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes,  generally  called  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
vfliich  linked  security  and  disai^ament  vd  th  arbitration.  Like  the 
Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance,  the  Geneva  Protocol  provided 
for  sanctions  in  the  form  of  military  assi stance  to  victims  of 
aggression,  bet  it  went  further  by  strengthening  the  procedure 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  by  defining  the 
aggressor  as  the  state  which  refuses  to  comply  with  this 
procedure. 

The  Protocol  vTas  signed  by  a  number  of  states  including 
Prance,  i^ich  regarded  it  as  a  guaronteo  of  security.  In  Great 
Britain,  however,  the  MacDonald  government  had  boon  succeeded  by 
a  conservative  government  strongly  in  favor  of  the  traditional 
British  policy  of  avoiding  on  tan  foments  on  the  Continent,  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  last  March,  Mr  .Chamber- 
lain  definitely  rejected  the  Protocol  on  behalf  of  his  government 
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gm^AN  8EGURITY  PROPOSALS 


( 1)  The  Co.no  PropoBr-ls  of  1922 

Almoet  a  year  after  the  Cennes  Conference  came  the  first 
Germani  itroposal  for  a  pact  of  non- aggros  si  on.  In  December,  1922, 
with  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Hughes,  as  intermediary, 
the  Oorman  Chancellor,  Dr.  Ctino,  proposed  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  en  a gr cement  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  Gorman,  British,  French  and  Italian  Governments  solemn¬ 
ly  engage  themselves  towards  ono  another  and  promise  the  United 
States  not  to  mohe  war  amongst  themselves  for  a  generation  (say, 
for  thirty  years),  unless  the  matter  is  decided  by  popular  vote, 
which  should  make  war  virtually  impossible" 

This  proposal,  which  was  the  direct  forerunner  of  the 
German  proposal  of  February  9,  1926,  was  flatly  rejected  by  M. 
Poincare,  who  characterized  it  as  a  "clumsy  maneuver"  by  Germany 
on  the  eve  of  the  Paris  Conference  on  Reparations.  In  January, 
1923,  the  French  embarlced  upon  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and 
Franco-German  relations  became  so  strained  that  no  farther  dis¬ 
cussion  of  securitv  was  deemed  practicable, 

(2)  The  German  Proposal  of  February  9,  1925 

The  British  decision  to  reject  the  Protocol  had  become 
known  well  in  advance  of  the  March,  1925,  meeting  of  the  Council. 
It  had  also  been  rumored  that  Mr,  Chrirberlaih  was  contemplating 
a  revival  of  the  original  Anglo-French  treaty  of  guarantee  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Protocol,  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  it 
was  alarm  at  this  prospect  which  caused  Germany  to  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  by  presenting  a  note  to  the  French  Government  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1925,  making  suggestions  In  regard  to  "the  various 
forms  which  a  pact  of  security  might  at  present  take". 

The  basis  on  which  Germany  proposed  to  negotiate  included; 

(a)  A  pact  among  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Rhine,  agreeing 
not  to  wage  war  against  each  other; 

(b)  A  pact  guaranteeing  both  the  present  territorial  status  on 
fhe  Rhine  and  tho  demilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  as  provided 
for  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles; 

(c)  Arbitration  treaties  in  connection  with  these  pacts. 

The  note  also  suggested  that  the  security  pact  might  eventually 
be  worked  into  a  world  convention  on  the  linos  of  the  Protocol, 


NBG0?I4TI0NS  LEADIFG  TO  TEE  LOCABNO  COWFFF.BI^CE 

( 1 )  The  French  Fote  -  Jane  16,  1925 

To  this  second  German  overture  the  French  Government  replied 
that  it  had  examinod  the  proposal  with  interest  but  must  discuss 
the  matter  with  Francois  allies  before  going  further,  Thon 
•  folio  vX5d  protracted  negotiations  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
The  reply  a.s  finally  agreed  upon  welcomed  the  idee  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land  pact,  bui;  stipula.tod  certain  conditions; 

(a)  Germany  must.  5<^in  the  League  of  lotions  without  reservations, 

(b)  The  new  pact  must  neither  involve-  nor  imply  a  modification 

of  the  Peace  Treaties,  nor  of  the  treaties  relating  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland, 

(c)  The  signatories  of  the  pact  reserve  their  rights  to  talce  co¬ 
ercive  action  to  compel  the  observance  of  existing  treaties. 

(d)  The  arbitration  treaties  to  be  concluded  betv/een  Prance  and 
Germany  and  betr^een  Belgium  and  Germany  supplementary  to  the 
Rhineland  pact  must  be  guaranteed  jointly  and  severally  by  all 
the  signatories  of  the  pact, 

(c)  The  signatories  of  the  Rhine L^nd  pact  will  have  the  option  of 
guaranteeing  the  arbitration  treaties  to  be  concluded  by  Germany 
with  Poland  a.nd  Czechoslovakia. 

franco  insisted  on  reserving  the  right  to  take  coercive 
action  to  compel  observance  o f  arMtrati on  treaties  between 
Germany  and  hor  eastern  neighbors,  whereas  Great  Britain  stuck 
to  her  policy  of  limiting  hor  obligations  to  the  territories 
covered  by  the  Rhine  la- nd  pact. 

( 2)  The  Gorman  Roply  of  July  20.  1925. 

The  German  reply  confined  itself  to  general  observations  on 
three  points,  while  reserving  a  more  detailed  discussion  for  the 
final  negotiations: 

(a)  While  pointing  out  that  thi?  German  proposal  did  not  c?ll  for 
any  modification  of  existing  treaties,  the  German  Government  re¬ 
served  ”the  possibility  of  adapting  existing  treaties  at  the 
proper  time-  tc  changed  circumstances  by  way  of  pes-ceful  agreement”* 

(b)  Germany  protested  .against  the  arrangement  apparently  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  French  note  whereby  the  Allied  Governments  would 
have  the  unilateral  right  to  take  coercive  action  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion  to  compel  observance  of  existing  treaties,  without  resort 
to  arbitration. 


(c)  While  conceding  the  linking  r>f  the  two  problems  of  Germany's 
entrance  intc^  the  Le&gue  ond  the  conclusion  of  the  pact,  Germany 
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as  a  disarmed  country  objected  to  the  ob3,igatlozi3  of  Article  16 
of  the  League  Covenant  to  afford  passage  throng  her  territory'  to 
the  troops  of  League  members  at  war  with  third  parties, 

( 3 )  Conference  of  Jurists,  September .  19g5 

As  a  result  of  a  further  exchange  of  notes  on  August  E4  and 
27,  a  preliminary  conference  of  Jurists  representi^  Belgium, 
Prance,  Germai^y,  Croat  Britain  and  Italy  was  held  in  London,  be¬ 
ginning  September  1,  The  jurists,  Mdiose  deliberations  were 
secret,  discussed  in  detail  various  drafts  of  the  security  pact. 

(4 )  The  Security  Conference 

On  September  15  an  Allied  no to  inviting  Germany  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  securioy  pact  was  handed  to  the  German  government. 

The  German  acceptance  of  the  Allied  invitation,  ^ich  wac  deliver¬ 
ed  on  September  26,  suggested  October  5  as  tile  date  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

(5)  The  German  Verba?.  Note  on  War  Guilt 


Simultaneously  wibh  the  German  acceptance,  a  verbal  state¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  Allied  ministers,  accompanied  by  an  ai^- 
memolre  request  asking  for  an  assurance  that  Germany *s  cntiTance 
into  the  League  should  not  constitute  a  re-admj ssi on  of  her  war 
guilt,  and  for  assurance  in  regard  to  the  evaoeation  of  Cologne. 

The  redsing  of  these  issues  by  the  German  Govoinmont  was  due  to 
pressure  by  the  Gorman  nationalists. 

This  note  produced  an  unpleasant  impression  in  the  Allied 
capitals.  The  renlies  of  the  Allies,  ^ich  fixed  Locarno  and 
October  5  as  the  place  and  date  of  the  security  conference , point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  two  questions  raised  by  the  German  note  have  no 
relation  to  the  negotiations  for  a  security  pact.  They  maintain 
that  the  question  of  war  guilt  was  settled  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  tiiat  the  evacuation  of  Cologne  depends  on  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Germany's  disarmament  obligations, 

( 6 )  Czechoslovakia  Intervenes 

Means^ile  Czechoslovakia  had  taken  the  first  step  to  extend 
the  proposed  guarantees  to  Germany *s  eastern  frontiers  by  of¬ 
ficial  announcement  to  Germany,  on  September  CO,  of  her  readiness 
to  negotiate  an  arbitration  treaty.  Both  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  made  repeated  requests  to  be  represented  at  the  security 
negotiations.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Locarno  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  limited  to  the  Powers  interested  in  Germany’s  western 
frontiers.  Great  Britain  is  unshaken  in  her  determination  to  atoid 
commitments  in  regard  to  the  eastern  frontiers.  If  the  Locarno 
Conference  is  successful,  a  second  conference  at  vThioh  Poland  and 
Sz  echo  Slovak!  a  will  be  represented  may  be  called  to  deal  with  the 
eastern  frontiers. 
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